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long. After some opposition Pompey was given entire and
absolute control over all the East for an unlimited period.
He disposed of Mithradates and Tigranes without much
difficulty. He satisfied the knights by adding to the eastern
provinces of Rome not only the dominions of Mithradates
but also fractions of the Syrian kingdom, including Judaea
and Jerusalem. The army, too, was satisfied : Syria, hitherto
untouched by Roman plunderers, gave them ample oppor-
tunities to enrich themselves; and Pompey promised them
allotments of Italian land in the near future.

At Rome, meantime, there was intense agitation. The
democrats had made use of Pompey to repeal the constitu-
tion of Sulla. But now the menace of a second dictatorship
hung over their heads, and who could foretell the course that
Pompey would follow when he returned from the East ?
They could not forget that he had destroyed their hopes
of victory in Spain, and that he had spent his youth as
the obedient coadjutor of Sulla. The Senate also distrusted
Pompey: he had betrayed them once already, and it was
not likely that he would consent now to be a mere instrument
in their hands.

Thedemocrats made feverish preparations for theconqueror' s
return. Their political leader was Gaius Julius Caesar, related
to Marius and son-in-law of Cinna. Thanks to his youth and
doubtful reputation he had survived by a miracle Sulla's pro-
scription, though Sulla himself admitted the dangerous char-
acter of the young man. Money for political intrigues was
supplied to Caesar by Crassus, one of the richest of all Romans;
Crassus was intensely envious of Pompey, his former ally, and
felt that Pompey's glory might have been his glory. But
the democrats were in a difficult position. The optimates
kept a sharp eye on them and prevented them from securing
military commands and magistracies for their leaders ; and the
thundercloud of Pompey's army lowered in the East. Hence'
the years of Pompey's absence were years of feverish attempts
on the part of the democrats to make themselves by hook or
by crook masters of the situation at Rome. They had once
before made use of an aristocrat to gain their own ends, and
they were prepared to repeat the same trick. They found
a suitable tool in L. Sergius Catilina, a ruined aristocrat,,
a man of great ambition, who possessed no small influence
upon the impoverished young nobles and also upon the dregs